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The  Blue  Owl  has  changed.  It  is  now  a  literary  maga- 
zine which  comprises  articles,  stories,  poetry,  art  work, 
and  cartoons.  The  Waterloo  the  old  Blue  Owl  suffered 
was  its  printing  of  history,  not  news.  This  fact  was  fre- 
quently made  clear  to  the  staff  and  the  advisors  by  the 
disappointed  readers. 

Our  new  publication  is  intended  to  appeal  in  part  to 
all  students.  First,  all  material  will  come  from  the  stu- 
dent body.  Anyone  and  everyone  is  urged  to  contribute 
his  writing  talents  to  the  magazine,  which  covers  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  and  interests.  This  issue  embraces  sub- 
jects ranging  from  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  to  contemporary 
book  reviews,  from  caricature  to  an  "Ode  to  a  Shrunken 
Head." 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  for  change.  By 
printing  in  our  new  publication  the  best  of  what  is  being 
written,  we  offer  our  readers  a  chance  to  sample  the  best 
of  what  they  like.  We  have  a  magazine  of  literary  value; 
one  of  which  you  can  be  proud. 

—  J.  L. 
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JACK  LEWIS 


LIEBER  KARU 


Ach,  things  are  so  wonderful  here  in  America,  Karl. 
The  people  are  so  friendly,  that  I  hardly  have  enough  time 
to  make  friends  with  all  the  people  I  meet.  People  are  so 
friendly.  And  places  to  see  and  things  to  do;  himmel  I 
wish  I  could  stay  forever.  I'm  so  busy  that  the  days  aren't 
long  enough  .  .  . 

Lieber  Karl, 

I  enrolled  in  college  the  other  day.  Ach,  before  I  for- 
get, I  found  a  wonderful  medicine.  One  day  last  week 
I  was  in  the  lunch  cart  and  I  was  complaining  about  being 
tired  all  the  time.  Well,  this  man  offered  me  a  pill  that  he 
said  would  help  me.  I  took  it  and  it  really  worked.  The 
next  night  I  thanked  him,  offered  him  money  but  he  re- 
fused. He  said  something  about  an  experiment.  He  seemed 
rather  unhappy.  I  don't  know  why,  for  the  pill  really 
worked  .  .  . 

Lieber  Karl, 

Almost  two  months  have  passed  since  I  last  wrote 
you.  I'm  sorry  for  the  lapse  of  time  but  I've  been  so  busy. 
Something  strange  has  happened.  The  pill  which  I  took 
has  caused  a  condition  in  my  body  where  I  need  little  or 
no  sleep.  It's  wierd  almost  mystical,  the  feeling  which  I 
have.  I  am,  however,  occupied  with  enough  studying  to 
pass  the  time.  The  days  are  so  long  .  .  . 

Lieber  Karl, 

I  found  it  inconvenient  and  most  needless  to  com- 
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municate  more  than  once  every  two  months.  I  am  deeply 
involved  in  research  study,  thus  being  short  of  time.  The 
people  I  meet  are  such  fools  that  I  try  not  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.  But  it  seems  at  least  one  of  them 
every  minute  of  these  long  days  .  .  . 

Lieber  Karl, 

People  are  such  a  bore.  They  are  now  calling  me 
"the  miserable  insomnia."  They  are  nothing  but  stupid 
commoners  yet  this  sleeplessness  does  have  me  worried. 
I  haven't  slept  since  last  writing  you;  and  what  is  more 
important,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  ill  effects  .  .  . 

Lieber  Karl, 

At  last  Karl,  the  spell  has  been  broken.  I  was  hit  by  a 
car  two  weeks  ago.  At  the  hospital  I  was  given  a  sedative. 
I  fell  into  a  cataleptic  state  lasting  for  ten  days.  The 
only  effect  seemed  to  be  that  I  appear  to  have  aged  ten 
years  but  when  I  return  to  work  I  couldn't  remember  the 
experiment  that  I  was  working  on  .  .  . 

Lieber  Karl, 

I  am  officially  out  of  the  research  department!  I  was 
informed  that  my  services  were  not  needed.  Imagine  that! 
I'm  going  back  to  school  and  show  them  a  thing  or  two. 
Incidently  I'm  back  on  a  regular  sleeping  schedule  .  .  . 

Lieber  Karl, 

It  happened.  The  crowning  disgrace.  I  have  been 
"kicked  out."  The  dean  says  I'm  not  qualified  to  continue 
with  school.  Almost  as  bad  as  this  is  how  lazy  I've  become. 
I  sleep  an  average  of  fifteen  hours  .  .  . 

Lieber  Karl, 

Don't  know  where  I'm  writing  this  from.  I  am  ex- 
tremely weak  now  and  I  can't  even  remain  awake  more 
than  two  hours  at  one  time.  Oh,  I'm  so  tired.  I  th.  .  .  . 
P.  S.  Dear  Sir!  Who  I  am  doesn't  matter  but  the  life  of 
this  person  does.  What  is  wrong  with  him  I  don't  know.  I 
once  did  some  experiments  in  making  pills  to  keep  people 
awake  longer  but  I  only  produced  one  pill.  It  is  a  shame 
that  I  didn't  produce  more  pills.  The  fellow  I  gave  it  to 
said  it  really  worked  .  .  . 
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MARCIA  McCRACKEN 


DEAR  TEACHER: 


I AM  SURE  that  I  don't  know  why  I  like  to  talk  in 
English  class.  The  only  logical  explanation  is  that  I  am 
one  of  the  female  sex  and,  therefore,  I  have  a  built- 
in  gift-of-gab. 

Maybe  if  you  knew  a  little  bit  about  my  background, 
you  would  understand. 

I  was  born  during  World  War  II,  when  everyone  was 
talking  constantly  about  the  enemy  and  their  loved  ones 
away  from  home.  My  father  was  in  the  service  and  so, 
of  course,  my  mother  needed  someone  to  talk  to,  so  she 
talked  to  me  and  that  is  where  I  got  the  silly  idea  that 
people  are  supposed  to  talk. 

Then,  of  course,  I  have  to  let  off  steam  once  in  a 
while,  and  as  I  have  two  older  sisters  who  are  also  females 
with  the  gift-of-gab,  I  am  more  or  less  pushed  into  the 
background  and  no  one  ever  pays  much  attention  to  me. 
Since  no  one  ever  pays  much  attention  to  me  when  I  talk, 
I  have  completely  given  up  talking  at  home  and  this  causes 
a  whole  bunch  of  tension  to  build  up  in  my  poor,  square 
head,  and  I'm  all  wound  up  and  it  usually  takes  until 
seventh  period  for  me  to  unwind. 

The  teachers  pile  on  so  much  homework  every  night, 
that  I  have  to  do  work,  work,  work,  and  naturally  I  can 
not  talk  when  I  am  writing;  incidentally,  I  am  not  talking 
right  now.  With  all  this  homework  to  do,  by  the  time  I 
am  done,  my  father  has  settled  himself  in  front  of  the 
television,  and  he  becomes  highly  indignant  when  I  inter- 
rupt his  program,  so  again,  I  am  squelched.  I  finally  give 
up  and  go  to  bed  without  having  said  a  word  and  when  I 
go  into  your  class  you  are  talking  constantly  and  this  just 
gives  me  a  great  urge  to  talk,  so  I  do. 

Now,  I  think  I  have  put  over  the  point  that  I  never 
get  a  chance  to  talk  at  home,  so  therefore,  since  I  know 
that  you  would  not  want  my  jaw  muscles  to  deteriorate 
from  lack  of  use,  I  use  them  constantly  in  your  class. 
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CHRISTMAS  POEM 


BARBARA  WHITFIELD 


Christmas  is  a  joyful  time, 

Time  for  fun  and  being  kind. 

Santa  comes  and  all  are  gay, 

But  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  day? 

Long  ago  a  star  shone  bright, 

Our  Savior  sweet  was  born  that  night. 

In  a  stable  in  Bethlehem  small. 

Shepherds  and  wisemen  came  to  call. 

Bringing  gifts  of  gold  and  rings. 

They  worshipped  him  as  their  king. 

So  as  we  approach  this  Christmas  Season 

Let  us  remember  the  true  reason 

For  our  joy  at  Christmas  time. 


ROBERT  POHOLEK 

THE  WORD  FROM  A  NON-MEMBER 


Oh,  you  blessed  complexities; 

You  meatballs,  creeping  through  the  brotherhood  of 

conformity; 
Suspended  from  the  yardarm  of  finity. 
Held  down  by  the  anchor  of  tradition. 
And  frozen  within  the  block  of  practicality; 
Evade  their  formulas  and  etiquettes, 
Elude  their  Gazettes  and  Chronicles, 
Shun  the  practice  and  rites  of  destruction. 
And  escape  into  the  glow  of  felicity. 
Broach  your  misgivings  like  a  preacher  in  gehenna, 
Pass  on  the  defeatist's  psalm. 
And  rebuke  their  arts  and  crafts  and  do  it  yourself, 
And  head  shrunks  and  symphonies  and  hash  and  Easter 

bonnets; 

For  all  are  symbols  of  destruction  and  are  all 
Time-machines  of  disaster. 
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MARY  GARIEPY 


BRAIN  VS.  BRAWN 


SINCE  THE  "Fabulous  Fifties"  began,  the  competition 
between  countries  in  the  field  of  science  has  be- 
come keener  than  ever  before.  But  what  of  it? 
—  that  is  the  attitude  of  today's  teenagers.  On  the  surface, 
each  and  every  one  of  us  play  the  role  of  the  eager  Ameri- 
can, interested  in  what  is  being  done  to  forge  ahead  in 
this  race.  Yet  underneath  this  patriotic  front,  we  un- 
consciously rebel  against  scientific  progress.  How?  Have 
you  ever  seen  an  apt  student  in  chemistry  being  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  classmates  because  of  a  successful 
experiment?  Sure  .  .  .  this  sounds  silly  but  .  .  .  football 
players  often  get  cheers  and  applause  because  of  a  com- 
pleted forward  pass  for  the  winning  touchdown.  The 
scientific  genius  may  have  discovered  a  cure  for  a  disease, 
but  the  high  school  hero  is  the  boy  who  won  the  football 
game  and  thafs  more  important. 

When  you  read  today's  newspaper,  try  to  find  an 
article  about  Jonas  Salk.  You  won't  find  one,  but  you 
will  find  all  the  latest  basketball  scores.  Americans  can't 
be  bothered  with  scientific  progress  until  some  other 
country  does  something  we  couldn't. 

What  lies  ahead  for  our  two  geniuses?  Fred  Football 
Hero  will  receive  a  large  scholarship  from  one  of  the  larger 
colleges.  They  want  a  good  football  team  so  they  buy  it. 
Charlie  the  Chemistry  whiz  may  have  to  attend  an  in- 
ferior school  because  his  family  can't  afford  a  better  one. 
Or  ...  he  may  not  go  to  college  at  all  because  of  a  lack 
of  available  funds.  Now  Freddy  is  majoring  in  Sunbathing 
or  Elementary  Sandbox  while  Charlie  is  studying  physics 
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or  calculus.  When  the  two  receive  their  degrees,  a  big 
contract  from  a  professional  football  team  is  waiting  for 
Freddy.  But  Charlie  has  to  struggle  with  more  studies, 
doing  post-graduate  work.  In  the  end,  Charlie  may  be- 
come discouraged  and  quit.  This  happens  more  often 
than  you  would  like  to  imagine. 

American  teenagers  shun  their  intelligent  classmates. 
These  students  remain  unrecognized  by  the  majority. 
You  will  never  see  an  "I  like  Von  Braun"  button,  a 
testimonial  dinner  for  future  scientists,  or  jackets  given 
to  students  who  made  A's  on  their  final  exams.  This  may 
not  seem  important,  but  acceptance  by  their  fellow  teens, 
might  spur  our  potential  researchers  and  technicians  on 
to  future  study.  Why  do  we  continue  to  make  social  out- 
casts out  of  the  raw  material  from  which  our  future  will 
be  molded? 

You  may  "have  to  be  a  football  hero  to  get  along 
with  a  beautiful  girl,"  but  you've  got  to  help  our  future 
scientists,  the  so-called  "brains,"  to  keep  America  what 
it  is  today. 


JOHN  AMARAL 


ODE  TO  A  SHRUNKEN  HEAD 


It  hangs  frx)m  a  thread  so  thin  and  feeble, 

That  vat  use  to  belong  to  a  people, 

Ifs  hair  hangs  down  to  vay  below. 

Matter  of  fact  it  hangs  ver  ifs  shoulders  used  to  go! 

Ifs  eyes  are  closed  tight  und  ifs  face  it  scowerls 

Maybe  ifs  because  ifs  ban  sewn  at  the  Jowels! 

I  often  vonder  ven  I  look  at  dat  head 

Vat  mit  da  rest  of  der  body  dey  did. 

I  vonder  how  dat  it  came  to  be 

Dat  it  vas  hangin'  in  my  friends  study, 

While  I  have  nothing  better  to  do 

Den  sit  here  und  wright  about  der  old  fool. 
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TWO  ANGLO-SAXON  POEMS- 


DESTINY 


LAURIE  SOPER 


Ever  the  wishes  of  Wyrd  shall 

Play  wild  games  with  the  world  of  men, 

And  shape  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

Thanes  and  athelings  alike  their  arms  forsake, 

When  the  whims  of  Wyrd  the  passing  of 

Soul  and  spirit  ordain. 

A  warrior  may  live  a  long  life, 

And  fell  many  a  fearsome  foe; 

But  if  time  has  come  for  breath  to  abate, 

And  the  soul  to  depart  frxym  its  dwelling  to  seek 

Mead  halls  in  heaven  and  skies;  then  how 

Can  desires  of  mortals  determine  their  fate, 

If  opposed  by  the  will  of  Wyrd. 
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MARILYN  BEAUPRE 


THE  DEATH  OF  LOTGAR 

Harken!  to  you  in  wonder  do  I  speak  my  tale 
How  Lotgar  in  careless  contest  met  his  fatal  destiny. 

Heartlessly  Lotgar  hither  came  each  half -moon 
To  snatch  with  stenching  hands  the  fairest  of  our  fine 
maidens 

And  carry  her  away  to  his  aqueous  abode 
Beneath  the  crystal  crests  of  Canute's  fjords. 

Thus  it  happened  one  half-moon  while  the  celestial 
gods 

Above  were  discussing  the  destiny  of  this  earthling 
That  Lotgar  wove  his  way  amid  the  wild  plants  of 

The  forest,  in  his  search  for  mellow  maidens. 

Suddenly,  the  sky  broke  loose  and  from  it  fell 

The  crude  rains  of  angry  gods. 

Straightaway  saw  Lotgar  the  renowned  tree  of 
Retreat 

To  which  he  ran  for  protection  against  the  gods. 

And  so  it  seemed  that  Lotgar  was  safe 
Beneath  the  frothy  boughs  of  the  pensive  plant. 

But  suddenly  a  trilling  shriek  shot  through  the  tree 
Which  seemed  to  make  the  tree  tremble. 

Straightway  her  boughs  she  eocpanded  to  make  room 
For  the  hand  of  Wyrd. 

It  held  a  golden  bolt  of  light,  hot  and 
Smouldering  with  fiery  rage. 

This  bolt  she  thrust  in  Lotgar's  bosom 
And  grappling  his  heart,  fell  Lotgar 

To  the  ground. 
The  gods  had  come  to  a  decision. 
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GEORGE  DEPIETRO 

THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATION 


FOR  THE  GOOD  of  th  individual  as  well  as  the  good  of  the 
nation,  we  should  continue  with  compulsory  educa- 
tion until  the  age  of  sixteen. 
We  all  know  "Knowledge  is  power."  And,  where  do 
we  get  knowledge?  Why,  directly  or  indirectly,  we 
acquire  most  of  it  by  reading  and  studying. 

Now,  unfortunately,  not  all  mothers  and  fathers  make 
ideal  parents.  Many,  through  selfishness  or  ignorance, 
would  send  their  children  out  to  work  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  regardless  of  a  child's  potentialities. 

Then,  too,  sometimes  when  a  child  is  young,  he  fool- 
ishly feels  schools  and  books  are  a  waste  of  time.  Very 
often  as  the  child  grows  older,  he  comes  to  his  senses  and 
realizes:  the  more  education  you  have,  the  greater  your 
opportunities. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  insure  every  child  his  oppor- 
tunity for  his  greatest  possible  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment, we  should  keep  the  present  law  regarding 
compulsory  education. 

MEREDITH  LEY 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS 

SMALL  children's  belief  in  Santa  Claus  is  a  symbol  of 
a  spiritual  quality  that  enters  the  hearts  of  almost  all' 
people  once  a  year.  Santa  Claus  is  still  believed  in  by 
most  people,  only  it  is  displayed  in  a  more  mature  way 
than  they  displayed  belief  when  they  were  six  or  seven 
years  old.  The  giving  of  gifts  is  a  tradition  which  is  sym- 
bolized by  an  old,  gray-haired  creature  with  a  red  and 
white  outfit.  The  joy  and  happiness  seen  in  the  facial  ex- 
pressions of  a  child  at  Christmas  time  are  also  in  the  faces 
of  those  who  try  to  help  other  people.  The  happiness  ex- 
pressed by  a  child  on  Christmas  morning  when  he  is  in 
the  process  of  opening  his  gifts  is  shared  by  an  adult  when 
he  knows  he  has  made  other  people  happy.  Is  not  giving 
gifts  as  much  joy  to  everyone  grown-up  as  is  the  receiving 
of  gifts  to  a  child? 
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CHRISTOPHER  THOME 


ANYTHING 


A  nything'"  is  a  prodigious  word  even  though  it 
Z\  it  only  eight  letters  long.  It  looks  innocent 
enough,  but  it  is  merely  lying  in  wait  (its 
veins  surging  with  power)  to  rebel  against  its  makers,  who 
unwittingly  produced  an  agent  more  powerful  than  them- 
selves. "Anything"  encompasses  all  knowledge,  all  history, 
all  civilization;  and  so  versatile  is  its  nature  that  it  can 
stretch  to  accommodate  the  entire  universe,  or  shrink  to 
describe  an  atom.  What  a  capacity  for  a  petty  eight-letter 
word!  "Anything"  can  at  once  contain  life's  joys  and 
sorrows,  success  or  defeat;  for  it  is  indefinite  and  imper- 
sonal, unmoved  by  the  thoughts  and  powers  and  charac- 
teristics of  its  antecedent.  It  is  impartial,  accepting  good 
and  evil  as  the  same  kind  of  stuff.  The  whole  heterogene- 
ous "mess"  is  thus  compounded  into  a  homogeneous  mass 
(any  or  all  of  which  is  "anything").  Pliable  like  putty, 
the  word  can  be  molded  into  great  deeds  or  merely  a 
meager  composition  describing  it. 

It  is  even  too  much  for  poor  Webster;  he  attempts  to 
define  "anything"  as  "any  state,  object,  act,  event  what- 
soever," without  resolving  the  relation  of  "any"  to 
"thing,"  both  simple  enough  in  themselves,  but  over- 
whelming when  joined.  The  whole  definition  is  founded 
on  that  miserable  word  "any,"  father  of  "anything."  If 
we  should  then  attempt  to  argue,  Webster  has  more  in 
store;  "something  or  other;  aught,"  which  is  merely  more 
beating  around  the  bush  v/hile  he  searches  desperately 
for  a  rational,  clear  definition.  Finally,  he  unearths  this 
gem  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  delivers  the  final 
blow:  "n.thing  of  any  kind;  adv.  in  any  measure,  any- 
wise, at  all."  This  snuffs  out  our  candle  of  hope  for  com- 
prehension, for  all  these  words,  although  simple  enough 
in  themselves,  present  a  complex,  confusing  evasion  of 
the  definition  of  a  mere  word.  Yet  words,  however  use- 
less, are  such  stuff  as  fills  this  page. 
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BLUE  OWL  REVIEWS 


CAMELOT 

by  LERNER  &  LOWE 

THE  TRANSITION  from  legend  to  theater  is  a  slow,  un- 
nerving, expensive,  and  often  painful  process. 
Every  week,  in  theaters  all  over  the  country, 
cuftains  rise  and  fall.  Following  the  final  curtain  there  are 
usually  tears:  tears  of  elation,  joy,  or,  all  too  often,  tears 
of  heartbreak. 

What  the  audience  sees  acted  out  on  the  stage  is  not 
necessarily  the  real  drama. 

When  a  person  eats  a  slice  of  cake,  he  is  interested 
only  in  whether  or  not  that  cake  tastes  good;  he  does  not 
care  how  much  work  went  into  baking  that  cake,  but  only 
in  whether  or  not  it  pleases  him.  This  holds  true  in  the 
theater,  also.  When  a  person  goes  to  see  a  play,  usually  he 
is  interested  only  in  what  is  going  on  before  him,  behind 
the  footlights.  Little,  if  any,  thought  is  given  to  the  work 
that  goes  into  the  production  of  what  is  being  seen  on 
stage. 

I  shall  attempt  to  show  a  small  part  of  the  work  and 
money  that  goes  into  the  production  of  a  play.  I  say,  "small 
part",  because  it  is  impossible  to  put  peoples'  emotions  on 
paper.  The  example  that  I  shall  use  is  the  new  Lerner  - 
Lowe  musical,  Camelot.  The  basic  story  is  taken  from 
Arthurian  legends  and  T.  H.  White's,  "The  Once  and  Fu- 
ture King". 

"Here  lies  King  Arthur  —  the  once  and  future  King", 
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so  read  the  inscription  on  King  Arthur's  tombstone,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  According  to  this,  Arthur 
would  return  to  life  and  reign  again.  But  I  doubt  very 
much  that  Malory,  himself,  could  have  possibly  guessed 
that  Arthur  would  make  his  "comeback"  on  a  theater  stage 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1960. 

With  him,  Arthur  (played  by  Richard  Burton)  has 
brought  more  than  the  Round  Table.  In  the  royal  train 
are  eight  baggage  cars  full  of  scenery,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  people,  among  whom  are  over  one  hundred  actors 
and  musicians.  Above  all,  he  comes  with  two  gifted  men, 
Alan  Jay  Lerner  and  Frederick  Loewe,  who  are  now,  since 
the  death  of  Hammerstein,  the  "Kings"  of  Musical  Drama. 
They  are  the  men  who  are  writing  the  play  (I  say  "writ- 
ing" because,  although  it  was  "written,"  it  has  to  be,  in 
parts  rewritten).  Camelot  is  probably  the  biggest,  most 
expensive,  most  beautifully  set,  m.ost  complex  musical 
play  yet  attempted  —  a  spectacular  effort  to  compress  into 
one  lyrical  evening  the  essence  of  Arthurian  legend. 

The  transition  from  book  and  legend  into  play  form 
was  a  very  difficult  job  in  itself.  In  adopting  T.  H.  White's 
"The  Once  and  Future  King"  Lerner  and  Loewe  have 
taken  on  the  greatest  and  heaviest  theme  that  has  ever 
been  attempted  in  the  field  of  musical  drama. 

Many  changes  had  to  be  made,  even  in  parts  of  the 
legends  themselves,  as  well  as  in  interpretations.  The  play 
had  to  be  written  to  please  the  audiences,  not  the  writers. 

Treated  too  seriously,  the  story  could  only  be  a 
musical  tragedy  about  a  King  who  loses  his  wife  to  his 
best  friend,  loses  his  life  to  a  son  born  of  the  union  be- 
tween the  King  and  his  own  sister,  and  loses  his  state  — 
a  political  ideal  called  Camelot  —  to  the  sin  of  its  prin- 
cipal inhabitants.  One  method  would  have  been  to  mock 
the  legend  with  pure  comedy.  The  other  way  was  to  "play 
it  straight,"  which  was  exactly  what  Lerner  did.  He 
necessarily  left  out  some  of  the  legend's  great  characters: 
Sir  Kay,  Tristram  and  Isolde,  Elaine,  and  even  the  most 
pure  knight.  Sir  Galahad.  Some  critics,  actors,  and 
audiences  were  wondering  if  he  had  left  out  even  more. 
Did  the  major  themes  —  politics  and  the  romance  between 
Lancelot  and  Guenever  —  really  come  together  at  the 
end?  In  handling  the  triangle  subtly  and  tastefully,  had 
Lerner  left  out  too  much  emotional  conviction? 
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I  have  mentioned  changes  in  interpretation,  and  I 
feel  the  way  the  romance  between  Lancelot  and  Guenevere 
is  handled  is  the  best  example  of  this.  From  the  time  of 
Lancelot's  first  entrance,  the  audience  tends  to  be  very 
unsympathetic  toward  him.  Lerner  brings  this  about  by 
making  Lancelot  very  conceited,  and  by  bringing  out  the 
fact  that  the  other  knights  dislike  him. 

From  the  start  of  the  play,  Lerner  is  very  sympathetic 
toward  Arthur  and  continues  that  way  throughout.  Arthur 
stands  for  all  that  is  good,  honest  and  forgiving.  Through- 
out the  romance,  although  Arthur  knows  what  is  going  on, 
he  refuses  to  punish  either  one  because  he  loves  them 
both.  According  to  the  play,  this  attitude  eventually 
brings  about  his  death;  but  that  is  another  story. 

Once  the  first  draft  of  the  play  was  completed,  the 
staff  and  producer  (Moss  Hart)  chosen,  the  costumes  de- 
signed and  scenery  partly  constructed,  the  problem  of 
choosing  a  suitable  cast  presented  itself.  Countless  audi- 
tions were  held,  hopes  were  raised,  rumors  were  circu- 
lated, cups  of  coffee  grew  cold  and  hundreds  of  cigarettes 
were  smoked  before  the  cast  was  finally  announced. 
Among  those  chosen  were:  Richard  Burton,  Julie 
Andrews,  Roddy  McDowall,  Robert  Coote  and  Robert 
Goulet. 

At  last  production  was  underway.  Finally,  after 
months  of  grueling  rehearsals,  Camelot  opened  for  its  trial 
run  in  Toronto,  but  not  without  mishaps  that  nearly  end- 
ed the  play  before  it  had  really  begun.  First  of  all,  Lerner 
was  carried  off  to  a  hospital  with  a  bleeding  ulcer,  a  few 
days  later.  Moss  Hart  suffered  from  a  coronary  thrombosis, 
the  costume  designer  died,  the  chief  electrician  was  hos- 
pitalized, Richard  Burton  lost  his  voice,  a  chorus  girl  ran 
a  needle  through  her  foot,  and  Sir  Lancelot  (Goulet)  and 
Loewe  acquired  influenza. 

But  the  show  carried  on. 

Then  came  the  biggest  pre-Broadway  test  of  all,  the 
real  "opening"  in  Boston  —  which  is  known  for  its  critical 
audiences. 

Before  opening  night,  as  the  principals  were  shuttling 
back  and  forth  between  the  Shubert  Theater  and  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel,  everyone  was  rewriting  Camelot.  Bit 
players  were  suggesting  changes  to  chorus  girls,  even 
waiters  had  suggestions  for  a  new  second  act.  Actually, 
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the  show  was  running  a  little  over  four  hours,  and 
Lerner  and  Loewe  were  trying  to  cut  some  of  the  thirty- 
one  scenes  without  ruining  the  coherency.  (The  play  now 
has  twenty-three  scenes  and  runs  a  little  over  three 
hours). 

At  last  it  was  opening  night  in  Boston.  Everyone 
knew  that  this  was  it;  it  would  be  either  "sink  or  swim." 

Then  at  eight-thirty,  on  October  28,  the  curtain  went 
up  on  the  greatest  musical  Boston  has  seen  in  many  years. 

After  the  curtain  calls,  twelve  in  all,  the  cast  went  to 
famed  "Stubens"  restaurant  to  wait  for  the  reviews.  It 
was  a  long  wait,  but  well  worth  it.  In  Boston,  where 
months  of  work  can  end  in  one  morning's  disastrous  re- 
views, where  careers  are  born  or  ended,  where  laughter 
can  easily  turn  to  tears,  Camelot  was  a  spectacular  suc- 
cess. The  general  opinion  is  that  Camelot  should  be  cut 
down  to  two-and-one-half  hours,  the  accepted  Broadway 
time. 

In  the  final  scene  of  Camelot,  before  Arthur  is 
killed,  a  young  boy  of  about  ten,  comes  to  him  and  tells 
him  (Arthur)  he  wishes  to  become  a  knight.  Arthur 
knights  him  and  sends  the  child  away  with  this  message: 
"Ask  every  person  if  he's  heard  the  story; 
And  tell  it  strong  and  clear  if  he  has  not: 
That  once  there  was  a  fleeting  wisp  of  glory 
Called  Camelot." 
And  so  drops  the  final  curtain. 

—  Carol  Burns 


SAILING  ALONE  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

by  CAPTAIN  JOSHUA  SLOCUM 

IN  THIS  STORY  Joshua  Slocum,  a  naturalized  Yankee,  was 
born  in  Nova  Scotia  and  learned  the  ways  of  the  sea. 
He  brings  out  in  his  writing  the  drives  of  the  human 
body  and  mind  to  accomplish  something  never  before 
done.  He  shows  the  endurance  of  the  human  body  when 
under  peril  and  danger.  He  points  out  his  trials  and  tribu- 
lations and  how  he  faced  them  on  his  global  excursion  on 
the  "Spray." 

By  writing  the  story  in  the  form  of  a  day-by-day 
description  of  the  situation,  he  makes  you  feel  as  if  you 
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were  right  there.  You  feel  the  sea  pounding  gently 
against  the  side  of  your  sloop,  the  wind  whistling  through 
the  rigging,  the  sea  birds  screeching,  and  you  see  the 
majestic  setting  and  rising  of  the  sun  which  cannot  be 
matched  anywhere.  You  feel  the  kindness  the  people 
showed  Slocum  at  the  ports  he  visited.  He  describes 
wonderfully  the  colors  and  dress  of  the  people  and  how 
they  differ  from  those  of  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe. 

Through  this  story  you  begin  to  think  of  Joshua 
Slocum  as  a  poet-sailor,  an  old  knight  of  action  bringing 
politeness  everywhere  he  went,  and  a  Yankee  trader  com- 
bining courage  with  attention  to  the  business  at  hand. 
He  did  what  he  thought  and  thought  about  what  he  did. 
He  was  self-sufficient  and  never  relied  on  anyone  else  for 
help. 

Slocum  shows  in  this  story  how  a  man  should  fight 
for  what  he  believes  and  do  what  he  believes  is  right.  He 
tried  to  show  that  steam  would  never  replace  the  sail  for 
travel  on  the  sea.  He  tried  to  show  what  he  and  many 
other  people  thought  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century;  that  a 
boat  under  sail  could  make  it  around  the  globe  just  as 
Magellan's  boat  did  centuries  before.  Slocum  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  Gibraltar,  crossed  it  again,  following 
Magellan's  course  northwestward,  gone  through  the 
Straits,  traversed  the  Pacific,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  crossing  the  Atlantic  for  the  third  time,  he 
arrived  home.  He  did  prove  that  the  sail  was  still  the 
foremost  power,  but  eventually,  he  had  to  give  in  to  the 
fact  that  steam  was  becoming  accepted  and  that  the  day 
would  soon  come  when  the  sail  would  become  obsolete, 
just  as  atomic  power  is  now  taking  the  place  of  gas  power 
and  steam. 

In  the  end  he  shows  that  if  a  person  is  well  prepared, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  he  can  undertake  any  task  and 
succeed  in  it. 

Men  have  since  gone  around  the  world  in  small  boats; 
some  have  even  done  this  alone.  But  no  one  has  made 
the  voyage  Captain  Joshua  Slocum  made;  no  one  has 
written  another  book  to  compare  with  Sailing  Alone 
Around  The  World. 

—  Joel  Cornell 
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SOPHOMORES 


ROSS  VANDER  PYL 


Oh  yes,  I  am  just  a  young  Sophomore, 

In  my  first  year  of  high  you  see, 

With  my  hooks  piled  high, 

I  think  with  a  sigh, 

Oj  the  two  years  of  High  left  for  me. 

Oh  yes,  I  am  just  a  young  Sophomore, 

With  a  very  bright  future  indeed. 

As  I  go  into  class, 

I  just  hope  that  I'll  pass. 

So  in  two  years  from  now  Fll  he  freed. 

But  in  just  two  years  we'll  he  seniors, 

What  a  wonderful  year  that'll  he, 

We  will  all  act  so  proud, 

And  our  talk  will  he  loud. 

So  three  cheers  for  the  class  —  ''63." 


DAVE  MclNTYRE 

HEADLINES 

New  York  (DM)  Dag  Hammarskjold  had  disclosed 
that  the  United  Nations  has  recently  received  a  bill  for 
$13.98  for  one  pair  of  brown  Moscovian  swedes,  size  9%. 
The  bill  was  signed,  "N.K." 

Leopold viLLE  (DM)  There  is  increased  turmoil  in  the 
Congo  republic  today.  This  is  the  result  of  the  naming  of 
the  son  of  one  of  the  high  Congolese  officials.  The  young- 
ster was  named  Joseph  Patrice  Lumumba  Mobutu  Kasa- 
vubu  Kennedy. 

Havana  (DM)  This  reporter  has  learned  through 
strictly  confidential  sources  that  Cuban  officials  are  insist- 
ing Premier  Fidel  Castro  is  now  successfully  recovering 
from  his  relapse  of  a  week  ago.  His  girl  friend  told  him 
that  he  had  a  wicked  five  o'clock  shadow. 

Moscow  (DM)  There  are  rumors  around  this  city 
that  Kennedy  is  on  his  way  out. 

Washington  (DM)  President  D wight  David  Eisen- 
hower has  squelched  all  reports  of  a  United  States  de- 
cline ...  He  shot  a  71. 

GUESS  WHO?:  1.  Robert  LaPierre,  2.  James  Gravel, 
3.  Charles  Grochmal,  4.  Thomas  Clinton.  See  page  19. 
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